
UMass Lowell Receives $2.7 Million 
for Worker Safety Program 


▲ Shown at the Nov. 29 press conference at Lawrence Heritage 
State Park announcing the new worker safety program are, from 
left, representatives of UML's Department of Work Environment: 
Lenore Azaroff, Maria Brunette, department chair Rafael Moure- 
Eraso and Susan Shepherd. 


T he University recently received 
$2.7 million in federal funding 
to launch a new program to 
prevent workplace injuries and dan¬ 
gerous exposure to silica among 
Hispanic workers. 

The program, Proteccion en 
Construccion: Lawrence Latino 
Safety Partnership, is a partnership 
between UML, the City of Lawrence, 
JSI Research and Training Institute 
Inc. of Boston and Laborers Union 
Local 175, which has more than 
600 members. 

More than 900 Hispanic workers 
died on the job last year in the 
United States. While 12 percent of the 
total workforce is Hispanic, workers 
from that ethnic group accounted for 
16 percent of on-the-job deaths, 
according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Paul Marion, executive director 
of Outreach, represented Chancellor 
Marty Meehan at the Nov. 29 
announcement of the program and 
described the project as an example 
of UML's commitment to the 


Lawrence community 
"We have a responsibility 
to this whole section 
of Massachusetts," 
said Marion. 

Prof. Rafael Moure- 
Eraso, chair of the 
Department of Work 
Environment, told those 
at the announcement: 

"The University is very 
proud to be a part of the 
project, Proteccion en 
Construccion: Lawrence 
Latino Safety Partnership, 
which will develop 
prevention strategies to 
decrease injuries and 
illness in Latino workers 
in Lawrence." 

One in four workers fatally 
injured at work in 2005 was born 
outside the United States. Falls are 
among the most common causes 
of workplace deaths among construc¬ 
tion workers, and more than 20 per¬ 
cent of those who were killed in such 
accidents were Hispanic. 


"The results of falls are tragic," 
said Prof. Lenore Azaroff, also 
of the Department of Work and 
Environment, who applied for the 
funding for the partnership. "This 
project will address this human 
suffering." 

Continued on Page 2 
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New Proximity Program Offers Reduced 
Costs to Southern N.H. Students 


Students Living Within 
20 Miles of UML Will 
Qualify 

B eginning with Fall 2008 enroll¬ 
ment, it will be possible for 
Southern New Hampshire stu¬ 
dents living within 20 miles of the 
UML campus to save more than 
$6,000 per year on the cost of a 
UMass Lowell education. 

For 2007-2008, out-of-state tuition 
and fees total just over $20,000 annu¬ 
ally. Under the proximity program, 
qualified students would pay just 
under $14,000 annually Tuition 
and fees have not been set for the 
2008-2009 academic year. 

"This is a win-win program," 
says Thomas Taylor, dean of 
Enrollment Management and Student 
Success. "We are reaching out more 



effectively to students across our 
region, which does not stop at the 
state border, and also offering a 
reduced cost to highly qualified 

Continued on Page 2 


Take Me to 
the River! 

I n 1839, Henry David Thoreau 
and his brother boated on the 
Concord River, but when they 
reached Lowell, they took the 
Middlesex Canal to avoid the 
city. "We did not care to loiter in 
this part of our voyage," said 
Thoreau, put off by the industrial¬ 
ized section of the waterway 
Soon, thanks to the efforts of 
the Lowell Parks & Conservation 
Trust (LPCT), the Tsongas Center, 
the Lowell National Historical 
Parks (LNHP) and Chad Montrie, 
UML assistant professor of histo¬ 
ry, scores of others will be able to 
enjoy access to a greenway devel¬ 
oped on the banks of the last two 
miles of the historic river. LPCT is 
collaborating with supporters to 
create an accessible, welcoming 

Continued on Page 2 


Students 
Intervene with 
Elders at Risk 

Physical Therapy 
Leads Healthy Elder 
Living Program 

F requent flyer" has a special 
definition among those who 
work with the at-risk elderly. 
These are the patients who are 
unable to maintain their health 
status outside a hospital—they 
become part of the recidivism 
statistics for hospitalizations 
and homecare. 

Assoc. Prof. Connie Seym 
our and project coordinator 
Steve Cannon, both of the 
Physical Therapy Department 
in the School of Health and 
Environment, are working to 
change those statistics, using a 
low-tech intervention. 

"We are training students as 
'family member' advocates," says 
Seymour. "They are non-profes¬ 
sional, caring individuals who 
visit twice monthly to help with 
health monitoring and advocacy 
"Though we're still in the 
early stages of the project, we 
have evidence of positive behav¬ 
ioral change." 

The project. Healthy Elder 
Living Program (HELP), is a 
collaboration with the Visiting 
Nurse Association of Greater 
Lowell, Elder Services of the 
Merrimack Valley and Project 
Teamwork. Started in the fall of 
2006, HELP has recently received 
a second round of funding, a 
$20,000 grant from the Charles 
Irwin Travelli Fund. 

The program aims to reduce 
re-hospitalizations through help¬ 
ing elders to pay more attention 
to monitoring blood pressure, 
blood sugar and other daily 
health measurements, as well as 
improving nutrition and increas¬ 
ing physical activity. Working 
with 28 clients over six months, 
the six students in the study have 
developed rapport with them. 

Continued on Page 4 
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UMass Lowell Receives $2.7 Million for 
Worker Safety Program 
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New Proximity Program Offers Reduced 
Costs to Southern N.H. Students 


The $2.7 million in research 
funds came from the National 
Institute for Occupational Safety and 
Health (NIOSH), a program of the 
U.S. Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention dedicated to researching 
the prevention of workplace injuries, 
illness and fatalities. One of NIOSH's 
research areas is fall prevention, the 
second leading cause of workplace 
deaths after motor vehicle crashes. 
Exposure to silica dust from grinding 
or cutting concrete is a major cause 
of potentially deadly illnesses includ¬ 


ing silicosis, lung cancer, pulmonary 
tuberculosis and diseases of the 
airways. 

"It's great that NIOSH recog¬ 
nized the issue and chose to fund 
the terrific partnership that has 
developed between the partners, 
including the city of Lawrence and 
UMass Lowell," said June Black, 
regional coordinator for U.S. Rep. 
Niki Tsongas, who represents the 
Fifth Congressional District, includ¬ 
ing Lawrence and Lowell. 

-CG 


students for whom UMass Lowell is 
a great option. 

"We think this program will be 
an attractive choice for New 
Hampshire students who want to 
live at home while attending college, 
but who live too far from an in-state 
campus to commute," says Taylor. 

Participating students are eligible 
for on-campus housing after their 
first semester. 

The new 
Proximity 
Regional Rate 
program is based 
on a provision 
of the New 
England Board 
of Higher 
Education 
Regional Student 
Program, which 
offers reduced 
tuition and fees 
to out-of-state students studying a 
major not offered at their home-state 
campus. UMass Lowell's proximity 
rate uses Regional Student Program 
tuition and out-of-state fees, provid¬ 
ing participating students with a 
reduction of about $6,000 a year. 

Qualifying towns—all 20 miles or 
closer to UML—include Atkinson, 
Brookline, Derry, Hollis, Hudson, 
Litchfield, Londonderry, Merrimack, 
Nashua, Pelham, Salem and 
Windham. However, students in 
Derry, Litchfield, Londonderry and 


Merrimack may only choose from 
majors not offered at UNH- 
Manchester. Excluded majors for 
these students include English, 
History, Psychology, Nursing and 
Undeclared. Students in the other 
eight qualifying towns are eligible 
for all majors. 

Proximity rates will apply to the 
100-plus returning students whose 
hometowns qualify. The new pro¬ 
gram does 
not change 
the status 
of New 
Hampshire 
students in 
programs eli¬ 
gible for the 
New England 
Regional 
Program 
rate. Those 
majors are 
Community Health Education, 
Meteorology, Music Business, 
Education, Nuclear Engineering, 
Plastics Engineering, Radiological 
Health Physics and Sound Recording 
Technology. 

~EJ 
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Take Me to the River! 


place to connect the 
city's major public 
spaces, including Shedd 
and Rogers parks, and 
the collection of walk¬ 
ways developed by 
the Lowell National 
Historical Parks. 

Montrie sees the 
development of the 
greenway as an oppor¬ 
tunity to chronicle the 
river's significant social, 
economic and environ¬ 
mental history. Recently, 
he received one of six 
awards from the 
University Research & 

Scholarship Fund to 
support his efforts on 
the greenway project. 

"My goal is to create 
an outdoor classroom— 
primarily for students in 
grades 7 through 10—where the 
relevance of the river is easily 
demonstrated," says Montrie, who 
will work with LPCT, The Tsongas 
Center and LNHP to develop 
resources to create an outdoor 
classroom complete with a 



▲ Chad Montrie, assistant professor of history, chronicles 
progress on the Concord River greenway project, an effort 
by the Lowell Parks & Conservation Trust, Lowell National 
Historical Parks and The Tsongas Center to develop land 
on the banks of the Concord River for educational use. 
Montrie s collaboration, supported through an award from 
the University Research & Scholarship Fund, will result in 
creation of an outdoor classroom documentary film, adapt¬ 
able walking tour and website to highlight the rivers social, 
industrial and environmental history. 


documentary film, adaptable 
walking tour, and website. 

The greenway project's 
construction is scheduled to 
begin next spring. For more 
information, visit www.lowell- 
landtrust.org/ ConcordRiver. 

-SE 


Links 

Complete program information is available at 
www.uml.edu/Admissions/ proximity 

Undergraduate Admissions 

www.uml.edu/Admissions 

Graduate Admissions 

www.uml.edu/ Grad 

Tuition and Fee Information 

http: / / www.uml.edu / admin/ar / 


Sukant Tripathy Symposium Discuss 
Latest in Materials Science 



▲ The Sukant Tripathy Annual Memorial Symposium, held on November 30 in memory of the 
late Prof. Tripathy, brought together researchers, associates, and students to discuss the latest 
advances in materials science. Pictured are, from left. Dr. Merrill Cohen of Chemco Consulting 
Inc.; Chancellor Marty Meehan; Dr. Lynne Samuelson of the U.S. Army Natick Soldier RDEC; 

Dr. Susan Thomson-Tripathy; Prof. Jayant Kumar of the Center for Advanced Materials; and 
Dr. Ashok Cholli of Polnox Corp. 
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Students Win EPA P3 Grant for 
Interactive Software 


Sustainable Dashboard 
Will Measure 
Composting Project 

D octoral candidate Zhi Yang 
and his advisor. Asst. Prof. Li 
Xu of the Computer Sciences 
Department have won funding from 
the P3 program of the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) to develop 
a Sustainable Project Dashboard. 
They will lead a cross-campus team 
of faculty and students to design 
interactive software that tracks 
social, economic and environmental 
progress on sustainability projects. 

The EPA's P3 program is a 
national student design competition 
for sustainability focusing on 
"People, Prosperity, and the Planet" 
—P3—leading to commercial and 
human benefit. The $10,000, prelimi¬ 
nary award is given to about 50 
teams nationally, culminating in a 
demonstration of designs on the 
National Mall in Washington, D.C., 
and judging by a panel of experts 
from the National Academies 
(Science, Engineering and Medicine). 
A few projects will be selected for 
full implementation grants. 

Janet Clark, senior associate 
director of the Toxics 
Use Reduction Institute, 
will coordinate the dash¬ 
board project, which will 
track progress on the 
development of a campus 
composting project. 

"The challenge (of the 
dashboard) is how to dis¬ 
play information on a 
graphic user interface that 
researchers can use to 
acquire information and 
develop questions," says 
Clark. "We chose the cam¬ 
pus composting project to 
display because it's a 
robust, interdisciplinary 
initiative, with recognized 


sustainability goals and partners on 
campus and in the community." 

Campus partners in the compost¬ 
ing and dashboard project include 
staff from the Facilities Department, 
the Office of Environment, Health 
and Safety, ARAMARK and the 
Center for Family, Work and 
Community. Student participants 
will work with Assoc. Prof. Sarah 
Kuhn of the Regional Economic and 
Social Development (RESD) 
Department, Asst. Prof. Rick 
Hochberg of the Biological Sciences 
Department and Asst. Prof. Thomas 
Sloan in the College of Management. 

Two organizations are continuing 
and expanding their University 
partnerships through this project. 

The Coppinger Company, head¬ 
ed by John Coppinger, produces 
compost teas, organic fertilizers and 
biological pest controls. The compa¬ 
ny is working with UMass Lowell to 
institute organic land management 
on campus. 

The United Teen Equality Center 
of Lowell (UTEC) provides a safe, 
multicultural place for youth devel¬ 
opment and grassroots organizing. 
UTEC runs farm and food projects, 
and partners with UMass Lowell in 
the campus composting project. 



▲ Asst. Prof. Li Xu of the Computer Science Department and 
doctoral candidate Zhi Yang are developing the prototype 
Sustainability Dashboard for tracking progress on campus 
composting. 


Continued from Back Page 


UML Researcher Helps to Barcode Life on Earth 


His research involved 
collecting and identifying 
all marine gastrotrichs in 
the region and processing 
them for barcode 
sequencing. 

"At least a dozen new 
morphological species 
were found over the 
course of two weeks," he 
says. "My Panamanian 
colleagues and I are now 
in the process of testing if 
these new species are also 
distinct at the molecular 
barcode level. Because no 
gastrotrichs have ever 
been barcoded, we're in 



A A close-up view of 
a gastrotrich taken with 
a scanning electron 
microscope. 


essence testing the utility of 
molecular sequencing for 
identifying specimens." 

Hochberg's study forms 
the basis for a much larger 
project to collect, identify, 
catalog and barcode all 
gastrotrichs of the wider 
Caribbean, from South 
Florida to the Guiana-Brazil 
border. For more informa¬ 
tion, visit his Laboratory for 
the Study of Microscopic 
Invertebrate Diversity at 
http:/ /faculty.uml.edu/ 
rhochberg / hochberglab / 
index.htm. 


UML Students Develop Computer 
Video Games for Kids 


Will Entertain Young 
Children with Multiple 
Disabilities 

C onsumer electronics are 

some of the hottest selling 
merchandise this holiday 
season. And for children and 
teenagers, video games from 
Nintendo, Xbox 360 or PlayStation 
are likely to top their Christmas 
wish lists. 

But for many kids, such as 
those at the Kennedy Day School 
at the Franciscan Hospital for 
Children in Brighton, these kinds 
of electronic entertainment may 
not be suitable or easily accessible. 
Thanks to the talent and ingenuity 
of computer science majors at 
UMass Lowell, their wish has final¬ 
ly come true. 

Nine students at Prof. Fred 
Martin's Software Engineering 
class have created a total of eight 
simple, interactive video games 
that young children at the 
Kennedy Day School can play and 
enjoy. The students developed 
them specifically with the chil¬ 
dren's multiple disabilities in 
mind. The games range from sim¬ 
ple plays such as "Bonfire," in 
which a player tosses various 
objects into a pile and sets them on 
fire, to the more elaborate and 
challenging such as "Jailbreak," in 
which the player maneuvers a pair 
of swinging balls 
to break open the 
cages of assorted 
creatures. 

This is the first 
time that such an 
innovative pro¬ 
gram and partner¬ 
ship is being 
undertaken. "The 
games are very 
imaginative," says 
Martin. "They're all 
different and inter¬ 
esting. The stu¬ 
dents showed great 
talent in combining 
programming with 
graphic design 
and animation." 


"The class project was a lot of 
fun!" says Daniel Gabriel, who 
designed "Bonfire." 

For more than 40 years, the 
Kennedy Day School has provided 
integrative educational and thera¬ 
peutic services to students, ages 3 
through 21, with multiple special 
education needs and challenges 
in the areas of communication, 
mobility, motor control, vision, 
hearing, learning and health. 

"Collaboration between the 
Kennedy Day School and Fred's 
class is yielding mutually benefi¬ 
cial outcomes for students," says 
Bonnie Paulino Lanen, the school's 
program director. "The University 
students are considering real-life, 
end-user issues relative to elements 
of software design. Kennedy 
Day School students have the 
benefit of using some new and 
innovative software, custom 
designed for them." 

The Software Engineering 
class is scheduled to visit the 
school on December 18. 

"We plan to use the newly 
designed video games together," 
says Paulino Lanen. "It's likely to 
be a fun-filled meeting of two 
groups of students, with mutual 
admiration and shared enjoyment 
of gaming. Kennedy Day School is 
hopeful that creative collaborative 
opportunities will continue to 
expand and grow with UMass 
Lowell for the benefit of all." 



A Prof. Fred Martin's Software Engineering class exhibited the 
video games it had developed at the "Student Sustainability 
Project Showcase" held on December 6 at Alumni Hall. Shown 
are, from left, students Daniel Gabriel, Jeffrey Albert, Justin 
Corriveau, Matt Ouellette and Jim Dalphond and teaching assis¬ 
tant Joel Michel. 
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Students Intervene with Elders at Risk 



A Steve Cannon, project coordinator, and Assoc. Prof. Connie 
Seymour of the Physical Therapy Department in the School of 
Health and Environment, meet with graduate students, from 
left, Sarah Smulligan, Melissa Graves and Sheena Stone. The 
students will volunteer as advocates in the HELP program for 
the frail elderly living on their own. 


helping to improve 
their health and, more 
importantly, their 
outlook. 

"The criteria for 
selection (of study sub¬ 
jects) are that they are 
relatively socially isolat¬ 
ed, have had multiple 
hospitalizations and 
have chronic health 
problems," says 
Seymour, who notes 
that isolation can occur 
even when family 
members are present, 
and leads to depression, 
reduced activity levels 
and non-compliance 
with medications. She 
says, "Caseworkers are 
overloaded and can visit their 
clients only once every couple of 
months," whereas the students 
visit bi-monthly, for about an hour 
each time, and ask a series of ques¬ 
tions about health and activity. 

The students found the experi¬ 
ence rewarding, yet surprising. 

"The HELP program allowed 
me to see these individuals in their 
home environment, so I was able 
to relate to them at a level that was 
less stressful than a health care 
setting," says nursing student 
Kristen Ardolino. Also, "Acting as 
an advocate showed me that older 
adults do not fully understand the 
health issues they are faced with— 
one of the clients refused to believe 
she was sick, while another wanted 
no help at all with lifestyle modifi¬ 
cations." 

Myriam Claudio, doctoral 
candidate in physical therapy, had 
similar findings: "Very elderly 
people who live alone don't always 


want to change," she says. "This 
was an eye-opener. One client told 
me, 'The less I know, the less I 
have to worry about.'" 

However, most of the clients 
feared being placed in nursing 
homes, says Claudio, "and that 
can be a motivator for them to take 
better care of health issues that 
require self-management. My first 
patient didn't have a fall in six 
months and that was a great 
accomplishment." 

The students agree that 
the clients truly enjoyed their 
company. 

"Mental health plays just as 
important a role in recovery as 
physical wellbeing," says Ardolino. 

"One client said she liked the 
vivacity of young people, rather 
than bingo or other activities 
with older friends who may die 
soon," says Claudio. "They really 
appreciate the young therapists 
who visit." 

-SS 


Donation Helps Accounting Department 





CJMvijf 


A The accounting firm of Vitale, Caturano & Co. recently donated $25,000 to establish a 
discretionary fund to help the faculty and students of the Accounting Department. With a state 
matching grant from the Public Higher Education Endowment Incentive Program, the entire 
gift totals $37,500. Pictured from left, John Geraci '97; Chancellor Marty Meehan '78, 
Christopher Mackenzie '84 and Michael Smith '92, both vice presidents of Vitale, Caturano; 
Kathryn Carter '78, dean of the College of Management; and Stephen Collins, chair of the 
Accounting Department. 


UML Hosts Global 
Plastics Conference 


Nypro Inc. Gives 
$250,000 to the 
University 

W hether we realize it or 

not, plastic materials and 
products are an integral 
part of modern society. From toys, 
appliances and food and beverage 
containers to cars, medical devices 
and bullet-proof vests, plastics make 
our daily lives easier, safer and 
more convenient. 

To showcase the latest advances 
in the field of plastics research and 
manufacturing, Nypro Inc. is holding 
a Global Technical Conference each 
year. UMass Lowell's Department of 
Plastics Engineering hosted the first 
such meeting in late November at 
Wannalancit Mills. The four-day 
event attracted about 
100 participants and 
highlighted programs 
geared toward trans¬ 
forming new ideas from 
the drawing boards to 
the marketplace. 

Clinton-based 
Nypro is a leading cus¬ 
tom plastics molder, 
with operations in 17 
countries. The company 
has been collaborating 
with UMass Lowell for 
more than two decades, 
working with its faculty 
and students on prod¬ 
uct inception and com¬ 
mercialization. Nypro's 
modern Precision 
Injection Molding 
Laboratory is sited at 
the Plastics Engineering 
Department. 

To underscore the 
company's long-term commitment to 
the University, Nypro president and 
CEO Ted Lapres presented a $250,000 
check to Chancellor Marty Meehan. 
The amount will be used to provide 
scholarship to plastics engineering 
majors, to support research at the 
department's labs and the Center for 
High-rate Nanomanufacturing and 
to assist three College of Engineering 
scholar interns. 

"We chose the University of 
Massachusetts Lowell for this 
conference because it is one of the 
world's leading plastics universities," 
said Lapres. 

"Nypro wanted to focus on tech¬ 
nology, especially 'green' plastics and 
nano manufacturing, two areas of 
significant advancement in the last 
few years," said department Chair 
Robert Malloy. "The people at Nypro 
recognize UMass Lowell as a leader 
in these areas." 


The conference featured talks by 
experts from UMass Lowell, Nypro 
and other companies and institutions 
on market trends in areas like 
biodegradable resins, nano- and bio¬ 
manufacturing, and safety and envi¬ 
ronmental responsibility in the plas¬ 
tics industry Other speakers includ¬ 
ed Theresa Park, director of econom¬ 
ic development for the City of 
Lowell, who discussed the transfor¬ 
mation of the city from textile manu¬ 
facturing to a world-class center for 
emerging technologies, as well as 
Profs. William Lazonick and William 
Mass and Dr. Edward March of the 
UML Center for Industrial 
Competitiveness, who spoke on the 
importance of product knowledge 
and innovation. At the end of the 
first day, attendees were given a 
tour of the Plastics Engineering 
Department and its labs. 


UML graduate students also took 
part in the program, including a 
career night with company represen¬ 
tatives on the conference's opening 
night and nearly two dozen poster 
presentations of their plastics 
research on the final day. Dean 
Kathryn Carter of the College of 
Management and Profs. Steven Tello, 
Valerie Kijewski and Ashwin Mehta 
of the Department of Management 
helped facilitate the student sessions, 
leading three "ideation" workshops 
to discuss the students' projects. 

"The conference was a great suc¬ 
cess," said Malloy. "A robust partner¬ 
ship with the plastics industry has 
always been the University's 
strength, and this Global Technical 
Conference is a good example of 
that." 



A Nypro Inc. presented a $250,000 check to UMass Lowell during 
the Global Technical Conference held in November. Shown are, 
from left, Nypro engineering vice president Greg Adams, Nypro 
president and CEO Ted Lapres, Chancellor Marty Meehan, Nypro 
technology director Michael McGee, Prof. Robert Malloy and 
Dean John Ting. 
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University's STEM Outreach 
Goes into Overdrive 


F ifty years ago, the former 
Soviet Union stunned the 
world by launching Sputnik, 
humanity's first artificial satellite. 
That tiny, beeping spacecraft 
sparked an intense space race 
between the United States and 
Russia, to see who would get to 
the moon first. America shifted 
into high gear—overnight, the 
country's leadership in science and 
technology became a matter of 
national security. 

Nearly four decades have 
passed since the Apollo 11 astro¬ 
nauts planted the U.S. flag on the 
lunar soil, and the country is again 
facing an urgent national chal¬ 
lenge: how to boost America's 
scientific and technological leader¬ 
ship and competitiveness in the 
face of the 21st century's global, 
innovation-driven marketplace. 

In Massachusetts, efforts 
spearheaded by UMass Lowell to 
increase the number of qualified 
young people who choose careers 
in the STEM (science, technology, 
engineering and mathematics) 
fields have generated concrete 
results, including the Northeast 
Network STEM Pipeline Project, 
the TEAMS Academy and the 
annual STEM Summits. 


In Massachusetts, efforts 
spearheaded by UMass 
Lowell to increase the 
number of qualified young 
people who choose careers 
in the STEM fields have 
generated concrete results... 


UMass Lowell's Graduate 
School of Education is the lead 
partner in the Northeast Network, 
and this year it was awarded a 
two-year, $322,000 grant by the 
Massachusetts Board of Higher 
Education to continue the expan¬ 
sion and implementation of the 
STEM Fellows and Leaders pro¬ 
gram, which focuses on teachers' 
professional development (see 
www.nepipeline.org). 

"In 2007 seven new school 
districts—Andover, Billerica, 
Chelmsford, Lawrence, Lynnfield, 
Salem and Tritown Union—and 
the Innovation Charter School 
have recruited 43 middle-school 
teachers to be STEM Fellows," 
says Judith Boccia, project co-chair 
and director of the UML Center 
for Field Services and Studies. 
"The six returning school districts 
—Beverly, Hamilton-Wenham, 
Lowell, Methuen, North Reading 
and Reading—chose 15 former 
fellows as STEM Leaders." 


This academic year, UMass 
Lowell's TEAMS Academy, fund¬ 
ed with $650,000 from the state, 
offered 32 advanced high-school 
juniors and seniors from 12 local 
school districts a chance to 
supplement their curricula by 
enrolling in four creative, cus¬ 
tomized University courses—in 
environmental biotechnology, 
interactive robotics, baseball bat 
engineering design, and assistive 
technology and electronics (see 
http: / / gse.uml.edu/ academy). 

The purpose of the STEM 
Summits is to explore and analyze 
the problem and its solutions. This 
year's gathering in Sturbridge 
attracted about 600 participants, 
including PK-12 and college edu¬ 
cators, non-profit organizations, 
community and business leaders 
and local and state government 
policymakers (see www.massachu- 
setts.edu/ stem). 

"The next step is the develop¬ 
ment of a STEM strategic plan for 
the Commonwealth," says John 
Hodgman, the Howard R Foley 
Professor for High Tech Workforce 
Development. "This effort is now 
being led by Isa Zimmerman of 
the UMass President's Office and 
I will be assisting her and others 
in this endeavor." 

Chancellor Marty Meehan 
is well aware of the enormous 
task ahead. 

"North Carolina is figuratively 
eating our lunch," said Meehan 
at this year's STEM Summit. "In 
2007, 32 percent of SAT takers in 
the Tar Heel state planned on 
majoring in STEM areas of study 
in college. In our state the figure 
was 20 percent, down from 26 per¬ 
cent in 1999. If we don't move fast 
to improve those numbers. North 
Carolina will soon be eating our 
breakfast and dinner, too." 

To get back to 26 percent by 
2010, Massachusetts needs to pre¬ 
pare and generate 3,400 students 
over and above the 12,400 who 
currently have indicated their 
intention to major in a STEM field 
in college. 

"Today, it's a matter of nation¬ 
al economic in-security when you 
look at how fast India, China, and 
other nations are wearing down 
our edge in research, technology, 
inventions, and development of 
talent," said Meehan. That's why 
he stressed the need to coordinate 
state and University efforts to 
accelerate STEM learning, improve 
STEM teaching and reap the maxi¬ 
mum benefit from the investment. 

"Nothing less than the future 
of our children and grandchildren 
is at stake," he said. 


UML Gets Great Visibility 
in Dusseldorf 


K 2007, the largest plastics trade 
show in the world, was held 
this past October at the Messe 
Exhibition Center in Dusseldorf, 
Germany. The event takes place 
every three years and is called K for 
Kunststoffe, the German word for 
"plastics." This year's show attracted 
nearly 245,000 plastics industry pro¬ 
fessionals from Europe, Asia, and the 
Americas and featured about 3,100 
companies in 17 huge exhibit halls. 
On hand to promote UMass Lowell's 
Plastics Engineering Department 
were Profs. Stephen Orroth, Nick 
Schott and department Chair 
Robert Malloy. 

"The trip was a great success," 
says Malloy. UML's exhibit, which 
was part of the State of 
Massachusetts pavilion, represented 
the only American university at the 
show, the rest being from Germany. 
"The European branch of the 
Massachusetts Office of International 
Trade and Investment, 
directed by Bruce 
Greenwood, happens to be 
located in Germany and 
they had a strong presence 
at the show," he says. 

"They were happy to have 
us co-exhibit because a 
strong university presence 
is important for companies 
that may consider locating 
in Massachusetts." 

Trade shows such as K 
2007 enable faculty mem¬ 
bers to keep abreast of the 
latest technological devel¬ 
opments in the field. "K 
2007 is global conference 
and it gives us an opportu¬ 
nity to see technologies 
developed in other coun¬ 
tries," says Malloy. 

"Attending it also gives us 
a chance to promote our 
educational and research 
programs to a global audi¬ 
ence." 

For example, the 
faculty was able to 
market the department's 
On-line Graduate 
Certificate Program in 
Plastics Engineering 
Fundamentals. "The on¬ 
line nature of this program 
opens it up to students 
from around the world," 
says Malloy. The next round of 
classes is slated to begin Jan. 22 
(see http: / / continuinged.uml.edu/ 
online/plastics for details). 

"We also promoted our continu¬ 
ing studies seminar series, which 
is routinely attended by foreign 
students," he says, "as well as our 
research capabilities in the areas of 
plastics materials, plastics design 
and manufacture, biopolymers and, 
in broader University context, 
nanomanufacturing technology." 


The faculty reported very 
significant activity at the UML booth 
during the show. "We had many 
meetings with companies and organ¬ 
izations from counties like India, 
Hungary, Saudi Arabia and Mexico, 
which expressed keen interest in our 
programs," he says. For instance, 
engineers from a Mexican company 
interested in developing plastics 
from agricultural feedstocks will 
visit UMass Lowell this year. 

Malloy says interest from India 
in the department's on-line program 
was extraordinary. "Steve [Orroth] 
and I met with many high-level 
Indian professionals, including 
Arvind Metha, who is president of 
Plastindia Foundation, the organiza¬ 
tion that oversees all of the plastics 
industry activities in the country," he 
says. In December, the organization 
will host Plastivision India 2007 in 
Mumbai, and Prof. Ramaswamy 
Nagarajan of the Plastics Engineering 


Department will attend this 
international exhibition and seminar 
to represent the University. 

"We were told that the UMass 
Lowell Plastics Engineering 
Department has a 'great' reputation 
in India," says Malloy. "They say that 
many B.S. engineering students there 
'dream' of getting a graduate degree 
from the University." 




A From left: Profs. Nick Schott, Robert Malloy and Stephen 
Orroth at the K 2007's UML/State of Massachusetts pavilion. 
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UML Staffer Captures an 'Exploding' Comet 



▲ Comet 17P/Holmes 


C omet 17P/Holmes is a faint, 

nondescript cosmic visitor that 
uneventfully orbits the sun 
roughly every seven years. Except for 
a cadre of dedicated observers, the 
comet has remained largely 
unknown outside the astronomical 
community. That is, until late in 
October this year, when the comet 
suddenly and unexpectedly "explod¬ 
ed" in brightness by nearly a million 
times—from visual magnitude 16 to 
2.5 in just 48 hours—making the 
object visible to the naked eye as a 
bright "star" in the constellation 
Perseus. 

"Comet Holmes didn't really 
blow itself apart," says Edwin 
Aguirre, the new science and tech¬ 
nology writer at UMass Lowell's 
Public Affairs Office. "Its solid 


nucleus ejected a tremendous cloud 
of gas and dust, which reflected 
sunlight and dramatically increased 
the comet's surface brightness." 

This was the third known 
explosive outburst of comet Holmes 
since November 1892, when it was 
discovered accidentally by English 
amateur astronomer Edwin Holmes. 
(The comet underwent a second 
outburst in January 1893.) 

Throughout November 2007 
comet Holmes appeared to the 
unaided eye as a fuzzy blob; through 
binoculars and telescopes it looked 
like an enormous, yellowish cotton 
ball with a bright core and no appar¬ 
ent tail. What caused 17P/Holmes to 
brighten so suddenly has remained a 
mystery. The comet is now fading as 
it moves away from the sun and is 
currently about halfway 
between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter. 

Aguirre and his wife, 
Imelda Joson, were able 
to photograph comet 
Holmes from their drive¬ 
way in Woburn, using a 
Canon EOS 20D digital 
SLR camera coupled to 
an 8-inch f /10 Meade 
Schmidt-Cassegrain tele¬ 
scope. Their sequence of 
photos, which shows the 
dramatic expansion of the 


comet's dust cloud, was featured in 
the NASA website SpaceWeather.com 
on November 8. Their full-length 
article about the comet can be 
found at the Meade 4M website 
(see http:/ /www.meade4m.com/ 
cgi-bin/ article. cgi?ID=404). 

Aguirre joined the UML Public 
Affairs staff in September. Before 
coming to the University, he was an 
associate editor for 12 years at Sky 
& Telescope , an international monthly 
astronomy magazine based in 
Cambridge. 

For many years, he and his wife 
were freelance science writers for 
major daily newspapers in Manila, 
Philippines. In 1985 the couple 
wrote a 335-page reference book on 
Halley's comet, which was published 
by the National Research Council of 
the Philippines. 

To date, the two have organized 


and / or led eight successful solar- 
eclipse expeditions to Asia, North 
America, Europe, Africa and the 
Caribbean Sea. They also proposed 
and designed two astronomical 
stamps issued by the Philippine 
Postal Service—in 1986 to commemo¬ 
rate the return of Halley's comet, 
and in 1988 to mark that year's total 
solar eclipse. 

In 1990 they obtained from 
then-Philippine president Corazon C. 
Aquino an executive proclamation 
declaring the country's first National 
Astronomy Week. The event has 
been celebrated annually ever since. 

In 1995 the International 
Astronomical Union named asteroid 
6282 "Edwelda" in their honor. 



A Edwin Aguirre, right, and his wife, Imelda Joson, were 
observing comet Holmes the night the Boston Red Sox won 
baseball's 2007 World Series. 


UML Student Assists Man with Cerebral Palsy 



Earlier this year, Victor Piper, 
then an undergraduate student 
at UMass Lowell's Electrical 
Engineering Department, was at the 
Community Center for Life Links in 
Lowell when he was introduced to 
Kong. Piper was touring the center 
to find a class project for the 
department's Assistive Technology 
Program, which encourages people 
with physical disabilities to contact 
the staff with requests for techno¬ 
logical solutions to improve their 
daily lives. Kong told Piper he 
needed help to improve his speed in 
inputting text in his computer. 

Piper sprang into action. He 
conducted a survey of commercial 
solutions already on 
the market, but found 
them unsuitable for 
Kong's specific need. 
"Yeth needed a way to 
enter text more rapid¬ 
ly," he says. "I decided 
to seek an approach 
that would combine 
hardware and soft¬ 
ware." 

After settling on a 
hardware design. Piper 
then searched the 
Internet for software 
ideas, focusing specifi¬ 
cally on "predictive- 


Designs a Special 
Computer Keyboard 


Y eth John Kong loves to write 
poetry. But for this middle- 
aged, wheelchair-bound 
Tyngsboro man, typing even a few 
words or phrases on his computer 
keyboard is a slow, arduous process. 
Kong has cerebral palsy, a non-pro¬ 
gressive brain disorder caused by 
damage to the cerebrum (and / or 
other parts of the brain) around the 
time of birth and is characterized by 
impaired muscle control, particularly 
in the arms and legs. There is no 
known cure for this condition. 


A Victor Piper, left, with Yeth John Kong. 



A A close-up view of TapMe, a keyboard 
that Piper specially designed and created 
for Kong. 


text" technology. He contact¬ 
ed several companies to ask 
for their help in the project. 

Zi Corporation, a global 
provider of intelligent inter¬ 
face solutions based in 
Calgary, was the first to 
respond. Piper found its 
eZiText one-touch predic¬ 
tive-text software to be the 
most suitable for the project 
as it is compatible with 
interfaces with reduced 
keys, such as mobile phones, 
and the company agreed to 
license the product to him. 

"Every step of the way, 

I was impressed with the Zi 
Corporation team," he says. "They 
were instrumental in the success of 
Yeth's project." 

Following a semester of devel¬ 
opment and trials. Piper came up 
with TapMe, a specially designed, 
touch-screen-style keyboard that 
features fewer, larger keys (without 
omitting any characters or symbols) 
and eZiText-enabled driver soft¬ 
ware. "With this device, Yeth will be 
able to generate words with fewer 
keystrokes," says Piper, who now 
works at Raytheon. 

The entire project had cost him 
less than $100. "Half of that was to 
replace a controller board that I 


fried by miswiring the power input 
terminals," he says. "The University 
bought the original unit." 

Last summer Piper delivered the 
finished product to Kong, who was 
thrilled. "Yeth is a man of few 
words," he says, "but the happiness 
on his face speaks volumes." 

He adds: "The Assistive 
Technology Program at UMass 
Lowell is extremely valuable to both 
the students and the community. 

It's great to know that I've made a 
difference in Yeth's life with this 
device. I really enjoyed working 
on this project." 
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Dec. 11 Forum Focuses on 
Building Work Force Diversity 


U Mass Lowell is serious 

about increasing diversity 
in the staff and faculty 
workforce. But getting the word 
out about those efforts, and mak¬ 
ing the case that they are genuine, 
is a challenge for many higher 
education institutions. 

On Tuesday, Dec. 11, UML 
will face that challenge head-on by 
bringing together employment 
agencies, recruiters and other 
professionals who work with 
diverse job seekers. 

"Diversity in Motion: The First 
Annual Forum for Workforce 
Diversity" is expected to draw 
about 50 participants from around 
the region, according to Oneida D. 
Blagg, director of Equal 
Opportunity and Outreach (EOO). 
Chancellor Marty Meehan and 
other administrators, as well as a 
diversity team made up of faculty 
and staff will also take part in 
the program. 

The forum grew out of the 
University's affirmative action 
plan and the annual report on its 
progress to increase workforce 
diversity. But rather than just issue 
a report or send out job announce¬ 
ments without follow-up, Blagg 
says, EOO wanted to "make it 
more active" and communicate to 
diverse job seekers that the 
University is serious about its 
efforts. 

"We want to let them know 
we are really, authentically 
interested in hiring diverse 
people," Blagg says. 


Through the forum, Blagg 
says, the University is reaching out 
in particular to African American, 
Latino/a and Native American 
job seekers, who are under-repre¬ 
sented in the faculty and staff. 
Activities such as this facilitate 
the goal of increasing representa¬ 
tion from these groups and are 
consistent with the University's 
affirmative action plan. 

"The goal is to reflect the 
communities we serve," she says, 
explaining that the University has 
achieved parity in Asian American 
representation. Creating a diverse 
work force, she says, is one of 
the ways the University presents 
role models to students from all 
backgrounds. 

The Dec. 11 forum, to be held 
in Alumni Flail, "is another level 
of recruitment and networking," 
Blagg explains. Through such 
efforts, UMass Lowell "will keep 
showing up on the diversity 
horizon." 

"We're really trying to get the 
word out, and in some ways that 
have not been tried here before," 
Blagg says, explaining that making 
those connections is important. 
"'Word of mouth' passing among 
diverse populations is critical to 
demonstrating that UML is net¬ 
working and devoting the neces¬ 
sary resources to attract diversity 
to its work force." 



Minkkinen's New York Retrospective 
Exhibit Extended to January 26 

UML Photographer's Work from Four Decades on Display 

▲ "Nude Descending a Staircase," above, is one of Arno Rafael Minkkinen's Self-Portraits from 
Four Decades being exhibited at the New York gallery, Barry Friedman Ltd., through January 26. 

The 42 images in the exhibition, 35 of which are murals measuring approximately 3.5 by 5 feet, trace 
Minkkinen's highly original form of self-portraiture from the '70s to the present decade. Read the 
complete story in eNews: www.uml.edu/enews 


Lowell and Lawrence: 
Gateways to Future Prosperity? 


January 25 Forum to 
Examine Possibilities 

M errimack Valley leaders in 
education, local govern¬ 
ment, civic engagement 
and university-industry collabora¬ 
tion will gather in the Wannalancit 
conference room on Friday, Jan. 25 
from 8 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. to exam¬ 
ine how former mill cities can be 
re-connected to Boston's growing 
economy. 

Sponsored by MassINC, the 
Merrimack Valley Economic 
Development Council and UMass 
Lowell, among others, the forum 
will examine a report released ear¬ 


lier this year, "Gateway Cities: 
Lessons Learned and an Agenda 
for Renewal"—a joint project of 
MassINC and the Brookings 
Institution's Metropolitan Policy 
Program. A goal of the project is 
to "mobilize state and local civic, 
political, and business leaders 
around an asset-oriented agenda 
for reconnecting some of 
Massachusetts' most troubled 
cities to the state's most dynamic 
economic currents." The report is 
available for downloading at 
http:/ / www.brookings.edu/ 
reports / 2007 / 02regionsand- 
states_muro.aspx.The forum is 
free and open to the public. 


Chancellor Marty Meehan Receives 
Lamp of Liberty Award 


T wo local human service agen¬ 
cies, the Lowell Community 
FFealth Center and the 
International Institute of Lowell, 
have presented Chancellor Marty 
Meehan with the annual Lamp of 
Liberty Award. 

Meehan, who represented the 
Fifth District in Congress from 1993 
to 2007, was recognized with the 
award for using his position on the 
Flouse Judiciary Committee to fight 
for the rights of new immigrants, 
ensuring them access to necessities 
like education, employment, health 
care and social justice. The award 
was presented at a Dec. 5 gala 
benefit for the groups at the 
Stonehedge Inn in Tyngsboro. 



▲ Chancellor Marty Meehan 
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UML Researcher Helps to 
Barcode Life on Earth 


Uses DNA Sequence to 
Identify Biological 
Species 

M A Mhile NASA is busy search- 
m m m ing for evidence of life on 
W W Mars, the moons of Jupiter 
and Saturn and elsewhere in the 
solar system, a global network of 
biologists, taxonomists and research 
institutions has been working quietly 
on an equally massive and ambitious 
project: to identify and catalog 
every living biological species on 
planet Earth. 

Called the Consortium for the 
Barcode of Life (CBOL), the project, 
which was launched in 2004 by the 
Smithsonian Institution with funding 
from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 
is committed to applying molecular 
barcode technology as a means of 
identifying every organism (see 
http://barcoding.si.edu). Rick 
Hochberg, an assistant professor of 
zoology in UMass Lowell's Biological 
Sciences Department, is involved in 
CBOL as an associate researcher for 
the Smithsonian. 

"A molecular bar code is a short 
sequence of DNA, or nucleotides, 
from a mitochondrial gene called 
cytochrome c oxidase I," says 
Hochberg. "This gene varies by 
about 1 to 2 percent per species, 
which means that in theory, each 
species will have a unique 
DNA barcode." 

This barcode is significant 
because it can be sequenced from 
partial specimens (pieces of skin, 
hair, etc.), so entire organisms don't 
need to be sacrificed. The technique 
also works with all life stages of an 
organism (e.g., the larva and adult 
form of an insect, which often look 
dramatically different but share the 



▲ Prof. Rick Hochberg collects water samples 
in Panama. 

exact same barcode) and can be 
used to identify cryptic species, i.e., 
species that look identical (at least to 
humans). Finally, the barcode can be 
used to build evolutionary trees to 
demonstrate relationships among 
closely related species. 

"My particular role in this project 
is to identify, catalog, and barcode all 
species of the phylum Gastrotricha," 
he says. "Gastrotrichs are microscop¬ 
ic, 0.1- to 3-mm long worms present 
in freshwater and marine environ¬ 
ments. They are generally the third 
most abundant group of microscopic 
fauna in marine sands, helping to 
break down organic matter on beach¬ 
es and playing a part in the sea¬ 
floor food web. Yet, surprisingly, 
these Lilliputian animals are often 
overlooked or understudied by 
investigators." 

Hochberg's role over the summer 
was to compile the first inventory 
of marine gastrotrichs from the Bocas 
del Toro archipelago in Panama. 

Continued on Page 3 


Chalupka Delivers 
Parker Lecture 


Creating Non-Toxic 
Environment for 
Children 

P rof. Stephanie Chalupka of 
the Department of Nursing 
presented a Parker Lecture 
recently at the Lowell National 
Park visitor center. 

Chalupka, an expert on the 
risks to children that can be posed 
by exposure to toxic chemicals in 
the environment, described ways 
that parents can create safer envi¬ 
ronments for child development. 

"Chemical exposures are more 
dangerous to children because 
their brains and bodies are still 
growing and developing," she 
said. "In our chemical-intensive 
environment, children eat, 
drink and breathe 
toxic chemicals every 
day. Toxic chemicals 
can also be found in 
paints, common 
household cleaners 
and even air 
fresheners." 

While the safety 
of many common 
chemicals has not 
been evaluated fully, 
it is known than cer¬ 
tain chemicals are 
toxic for a child's 
developing brain and 
are potentially toxic 
for the developing 
fetus. Children are 
more vulnerable to 
exposure because of 
their unique physiolo- 
gy and behaviors. A Nursing Prof 


"Children are not just little 
adults," said Chalupka. "They 
can absorb more toxins because, 
pound for pound, they ingest 
and breathe more than adults. 
Children live closer to the ground 
where toxic chemicals often collect. 
They play on the floor or carpet, 
breathing chemicals in dust that 
collect from inside or outside the 
house. They even put their fingers 
and other objects in their mouths, 
making it easier for toxic chemicals 
to get into their bodies to be 
absorbed." 

Chalupka concluded the lec¬ 
ture with guidance for parents 
and caretakers on how to reduce 
risks from heavy metals, solvents, 
and pesticides, and how to select 
safer household products. 


Stephanie Chalupka 


Comprehensive Child 
Protection Policy? MW 

■ Nick, Jr.’’Go Diego, Go- 


■ Su peril v Monkey 

• Lazy Baby doll (Kid Connection] 

■ Sassy Bathlime Pats 

■ Spidermon Backpack 

■ Yellow Ducks distributed by 
T.WJ.E. 

■ Wal-Mart Neon Writing Slate 

■ McDonalds Play Food Set 

■ Fuzzy Fleece Bnfcy (QoM^r^ar) 


■ Circo Lulu Bo ' ^ ^ 
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